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Errata. continued the contest, and voluntarily 
fought after the first onset was made 


The last number contained a netics h Columbian Centi 
that I should be absent 61 a joutney of|”9 the other party. Conmnan Ceny- 
: nel—9th mo. 4. 


a few weeks. [left heme before the : 
proof-sheet was corrected, and have been Remarks by the ee of the Friend of 
inuch mortified that several capital er- ; me 

rors escaped notice: the most materia! to this document we have 4 ray 
See ry -,,.. jof light which may conduct reflecting 
of which occurred in paging and folding) on to such enquiries & conclusions 
the last half of the sheet. The pagelas will extend its benign influence 


thatis 71 should be 75, and 87 should/for the good of the world. The bar- 


be 78. In page 76, second column and 
{0th line,for invenerable, read invincible. 
Several other crrors also escaped no- 


tice, but they do not effect the meaning.' 


barous principle that the first aggres- 
sor in a bloody quarrel,is accountable 
for all the evils which ensue, has been 
‘the source of innumerable mischiefs 











‘and crimes. It has licenced the vil- 





They are, however, to be regretted, but'est passions of malignity and revenge 
a hope is eutertained that similar acei-|in the person or party assailed, and 
lead people to imagine that the most 
irecious acts of violence and outrage 
SELF DEFENCE. smay be innocently perpetratéd in re- 

Police Court—City of Boston. _|taliation of an injury. It seems to 
“Qn Monday a complaint was made iave been supposed that an aggres- 
against two persons for on affray in|S!Ve act of violence absolves the inju- 


the street, and the court ordered bot}j'ed party from all moral obligations 


to be brought totheirbar. Only oneto seek the good of tlie aggressor. 


by name John Larrabee, could a a it is no uncommon thing for a 
found; he was brought into Court, small injury to be retahated by one 


the charge proved against him, and) of far greater magnitude, proceeding 
he was fined for disturbing the peace|{rom that spirit of revenge which is 
by fighting. \directly forbidden by the Gospel, Nor 

*We learn that the Police Court/!Sit uncommon for the person who 
have adopted a new principle with|Tetaliates an injury, to render himself 
regard to such offences, which wil} far more guilty than the aggressor. 
be highly conducive of good order,| With great propriety, therefore, the. 
The practice before this time has, Police Court has determined to pun- 
been to punish only the first aggres-|!sh both parties, when it is proved that 


sor, and let the other escape punish- the oue who was attacked, not only 
ment. Yet in many cases the latter, @cted in self defence, but continued 


though he did not commit the first the content, and voluntarily fought af- 
overt act, not unfrequently did more tT the first onset was made. 

to disturb the peace thanthe former. ‘The principle now adopted by the 
The principle now adopted by the court may throw light on the subject 
eourt is, to punish both parties, whenof national hostilities, and help to dis- 
it is proved that the one whois attack- pel a fatal delusion which has long 
ed, no only act ed in self defence but prevailed. Ever since it was -ad:mit- 
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dents will not eccne in future. 
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ed Coatthe aggressor in weris am ur-| 


shave been made, 
in each tia- 


iL exertio 


hy toe premoters of war 


tion ty } ve it beneved by those of | 


thetrown party, that the other was 
the aegressor. ‘This e effected, 
the {roops oneach side cagerly pro- 
hthe work of robbery and mur- 
a r, faneving that ell the oudtof ther 
own abcourable deed. wit! be chare- 
account of the other party. 


‘ 
’ 
‘ 
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st it | seen discovered that i cas- 
es of private combats, both parties 
may equally deserve puuisiiment, 


willbe easyto infer that such 
be the case in public wars. 
“The pring) iple & wood at ited by the 
court 1s to punish beth p rties, when 
ti prosed that the che who was at 
caapaan not only acted on si “P defence 


ae fought a fier the first onset was 
made by the other party. On this 
principle how pats are both parties 
uniformly involved in guilt in all pub- 
he wars! 

aoe nation is guilty ef an-act of 
ageression or wir on another. This 
is murderous. Butthe other party 
pot only acts in self defence.repeiling 
the attack—but. voluntarily proceeds) 


to mitate the offender by acts of ag-. 


gressicn ee some parts of his domin- 
bon $, per rhaps hundreds or thousar ds 
of miles from the first place of assault 


uayiday, ina gust of 


vtdre VOCKLE. 





science. “or the people of each na- 
‘tion are told thatall the wars wazed 
iby thempruicrs are defensive, just and 
necessary; and they have not been in 
jthe habt ofretieeting onthe manner 
in Which wars are,on both sides, con- 
ducted. We may therefore be very 
sure, that consmentions men, when 
they ‘shall h: ave duly reflected on the 
justice of the princ:ple adopted by 
ithe police court, will cease to be ad- 
'vocates for public wars. 

For an illustration of the sub- 





it)ject, a case may be stated:—Yester- 


passion, Rochard 
gave Petrick a blow with 
andthen desisted from any further 


jattemptto injure him. To-day, Pat- 





rick, armed with a dagger for the 
,| purpose. meets Richard and stabs him 
bu utnued the contest and rolun-| to the beart. 


Patrick is arrested and 
brought befvre the court for trial. He 
owns that he killed Richard, but 
pleads that he did it in necessary self 
defence. The court, however, regard 


Such atrocious ects of premeditated 
revenge and slaughter, multiplied a 
thousand fold, are what nations have 





called acts of defensive war—withi this 
difference, however, that these evils 
of revenge are commonly inflicted, 
‘not on the person of the aggressor, but 
on his unoffending subjects. Had 

Patrick, instead of killing Richard, 


~and on a people who had never dor e|killed thirty or forty of Richard’s in- 


or wished him any wrong. Thus the 
work of rapine and butch ery is carri- 
ed on by the two parties, with mutual 
and aiternate aggression "and defence; 


and eac Te Diin lly glories ny his ow oe 


vete of barbarity end violence—and 

cl justly accuses the other of the 
airce ous ermes of robbers and pi- 
rates, 

By far the greater portion of people 
in christian nations weuld shudder 
at the thought of becoming private 
robbers or murderers. But having 
been educated in the behef that de 
fensive war 4s not only just but glor- 


Owes. they aid 1) the Wars of the ir 


nocent relatives or servants, his con- 
duct would have been a more perfect 
miniature of the defensive wars of 
‘rulers. 

Now who is so blind as not to see 
that, on cither supposition, Patrick is 
guilty cf murder? and that on the sup- 
position of his having killed the friends 
end servants, he isas really an ‘ag- 
gressor and a muruerer, as though no 
oflence had been given by Richard on 
the preceding day? 

Shallthen Christians, 
pel in their hands, 


with the Gos- 
continue to call 


such acts of revenge, inflicted on the 
uboffending, justifiable and defensive 


war? 





ecuntry withoutany scruples of con-| 


Shall they continue to glory in 





his cane,. 


his conduct ss deliberate murder... 
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such manifest barbarity, injustice and) flect on the scenes of rapine and car- 


murder? Shall they any longer be-| nage which have been produced by 
lieve that Rulers have aright» to de|the pretended defensive wars of Chris- 
or tw authorize such abominabk |tendom! How will they lament that 
deeds? bewilderins fanaticism which has giv- 
When the principle adopted by the jen unbounded celebrity to crimes, at 
olice court shall have been properly} which pirates might blush, and_ the 
extended andapplied, with what as-|highest share of renown to the grea\- 


tonishment and horror will men re-'est murderers ofour race! 
es ee ee ar smaoand 









































DESCRIPTION OF THE TREAD MILLL, 
Recommended by the Society for the Improvement of Prison 
Discipline. 

The attention of the Society for the Improvement of Prison Discipline 
has long been devoted to the adoption of some plan forthe effectual em- 
ployment of prisoners. All attempts of this nature have heretofore been 
attended wit!, considerable diffieuity, but it is- confidentiy anticipated that 
this invention will not only afford suitable employment, but act’as & species 
of preventive punishment. Although but very recently introduced into prac- 
tice, the effects of its discipline have in every instance proved highly usetul 
in decreasing the number of commitments; as many prisoners have been 
known to declare that they would sooner undergo any spies of fatigue, ov 
suffer any deprivation, than return to the house of correction, when vice 
released. 

Tie annexed engraving exhibits a party of prisoner in the act of working 
one of the tread wheels of the Discipline Mill, invented by Cubit, of 
Ipswich, and recently erected at the House of Correction for the C 9m 
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ty, of Surrey, situated at Brixton. The view is taken froma corner of one 
of the ten airing yards of the prison, all of which radiate from the Govern- 
or’s house in the centre, so that from the window of his room he eamimands a 
complete view into all the yards.—A building behind the tread wheel shed is 
the null house, containing the necessary machinery for grinding corn and 
dressing the flour, also rooms for storingit, &e. On the right side of this 
building a pipe passes up to the roof, on which is a large cast iron reservoir, 
capable of holding some thousand gallons of water, for the use of the pri- 
son. “This reservoir is filled by means of forcing pump machinery below, 
connected with the principal axis which works the machinery of the mill; 
this axis or shaft passes under the pavement of the several yards, and work- 
ing by means of universal joints, at every turn communicates with the 
tread wheel of each class. 

The wheel, which is represented in the centre of the engraving, is exactly 
similar to 2 common water wheel; the tread-boards upon its circumference 
are, however, of considerable length, so as to allow sufficient standing room 
for a row of from ten to twenty persons upon the wheel*. Their weight, 
the first moving power of the machine, produces the greatest effect when 
applied uponthe circumference of the wheel at or near the level of its axle; 
to secure, therefore, this mechanical advantage, a screen of boards is fixed 
up in an inclined position above the wheel, in order to prevent the prison- 
ers from climbing or stepping up higher than the level required. A hand- 
rail is seen fixed upon this screen, by holding which they retain their up- 
right position upon the revolving wheel; the nearest side of which is exposed 
to view in the plate, in order torepresent its cylindrical form much more 
listincUy than could otherwise have been done. In the criginal, however, 
both sides are closely boarded up,-so that the prisoners have no access to 
ihe interior of the wheel, and ali risk of injury whatever is prevented. 

By means of steps, the gang of prisoners ascend at one end, and when tie 
requisite number range themselves upon the wheel, it commences its reyo- 
jution. The.effort, then, to every individual, is simply that of ascending an 
endless flight of steps, their combined weight acting upon every successive 
stepping-beard, precisely as a stream of water upon the float-boards ofa 
woter-wheel. 

During this operation, each prisoner gradually advances from tle en at 
which he mounted towards the opposite end of the whecl, from the last man, 
taking his turn, descends for the rest (see the plate) another prisoner immedi- 
ately mounting as before to fill up the number required, without stopping 
the machine. The interval of rest may then be portioned to each man, by 
regulating the number of those required to work the wheel with the whole 
number of the gang;—thus iftwenty out of twenty-four are obliged to be 
upon the wheel, it will give to each man intervals of rest, amounting to 
twelve minutes every hourof labour. Again, by varying the number of men 
tipon the: wheel or the work inside the mill, so as to increase or diminish 

its velocity, the degree of hard labour or exercise to the prisoner may also 
he regulated. 

At Brixton, the diameter of the wheel being 5 feet, and revolving twice in 


— a ee 


* Phe wheels erected at the House of Correction at Coldbath-fields, are each 
capable of containing forty or more prisoners, and the joint force of the prison- 
‘rs is expended in giving motion to a regulating fly, which, by expanding itself 
in preportian to the power, will keep any number of men, from twenty'to three 


ntred and tronty, at the same degree of hard labour! 
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a minute, the space stepped over by cach manis 2193 feet, or 741 yards per. 


hour. 

To provide regular and suitalie employment for prisoners sentenced to 
hard Jabor, has been attended with considerable difficulty in many parts’ of 
the kingdom; the invention of the Discipline Mili has removed the difficulty, 
and it is confidently hoped, that as its advavtages and effects become bet- 
ter known, the introduction of the mill wl be universal in Houses of 
Correction. As a specics of prison labour, itis remarkable for its simplicity. 
It requires no previous instruction; no task-master is necessary to watch 
over the work of the prisoners; neither are meterials or instruments put “in- 
totheir hands that are hable to waste or misapplication, or subject to wear 
and tear; theinternal machtivery of the mill, being inaccessible to the pri- 


soners, is placed under the management of skilful and proper persons, one - 


or two at most being required to attend a precess, which keeps in steady 
and coustant employment froin teu to two hundred or more prisoners at one 
and the same time, which can be suspended atid renewed as often as the re- 
culations of the prison render it necessary, and which imposes equality of la- 
bour on every individual employed, no one upon the wheel being able, in 
the least degree, to avon! his proportion. 

The arrangement of the wheels in the yards radiating from the Governor’s 
central residence, places the prisoners thusemployed under very good in- 
spection, an object known to be of the utmost importance in prison man- 
agement. Atthe Brixton [fouse of Correction, with the exception of the 
very few confined by the casualties of sickness or debility, all the prisoners 
are steadily employed under the eye of the Governor during a consider- 
able part of the day. ‘at 

The classification, also, of the prisoners, according to offences, &c. may, be 
adhered toin the adoption of these discipline wheels; the same wheel or the 
same connected shafts can be easily made to pass into distinet compartments 
in which the several classes may werk in separate parties. [a the prison 
from which-the annexed drawing is taken, a tread-wheel ys erected in each 
of the six yards, by which the inconvenience and risk of removing a set of 
prisoners from one part of the prison to another is obmated, 

As the Mechanismof these Tread-Mills is not of a complicated nature, 
the regular employment they afford is not likely to be frequently suspended 
for want of repairs to the machinery; and sliould the supply of cern, &c. at 
any time fall off, itis not necessary that the lubour of the prisoner should be 
suspended, nor can they be aware of the circumstance; the supply of hard 
labour may thérefore be considered as almost unfailing. 

With regard to the expense of these mechanics, it may be observed, that 
although their original cost may, in some instances, appear heavy, the sub- 
segent advantage from their adoption, in point of economy, is by no means 
inconsiderable, and itis derived in a manner which must be most satisfacto- 
ry to those who have the important charge and responsible control of these 
public establishments, viz. from the diminution in the number of persons 
committed. Such have been the results already experienced at those pri- 
sons where this species of corrective discipline is enforced. The saving to 
the county (in consequence of the reduction in the number of criminals) 
in the public cliarges for their apprehension, committal, conviction and 
maintenance, cannot but be considerable. 

It is unnecessary to occupy much time in proving the advantage which 
the invention of the Stepping Mill presents as a species of preventive punish- 
ment. Although but very recently introduced, and hitherto but sparingly 
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brought into action, tl ie offe -cts of its dise 
cing the number of cor mitments. 
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ipline have, in every instance, pro- 
As a cor- 


rective punishment, the d ai of the Stepping Mill has hada most sa- 


luiary efeect upon the prisone 
itis an accupation wiic 
Jessen the value of, those brane! 
the moral and religious improve 


th by no mreans interferes with, 
vs of prison regulation which provide for 
nent of the eriminal. 


, and is not likely to be easily forgotten, while 


nor is calculated to 


By a contrivance of m ‘chi very which we cannot here ilustrate by a plate: 


tain balls rise by their centrifu 


“When the machinery «f the mill 


sal foree, 


has attained its proper speed, cer- 
so as to draw a box below the reach: 


of a bell handle, which wil] then cease to ring a bell, placed in some conve- 


nient situation for the purpose. 
keep up the requisite speed in the 


yorecting pin onthe boxy striking the 
prj " 


for that pur; ose, will continue toring the bell till they go on 
willbe kept on the labourers, and the 
even uta distance, that the full work ‘is 


and, by this means, a certain check 
governor or task master appr.zed, 
not performed. 


Bat should the men at the wheels cease to 
mill work, 


the bills will descend, anda 
handle, placed in the proper situation 
again properly; 


ate a dies) 


Turkish Declaration of War. 
‘The German papers -have publis‘ie 
the following curious declaration 9 
war, issued in 1663 by Mahomet [V 
against Leopold, emperor of Germans 
“ee By the grace of God, the great Go 
in heaven, we, Molo Mahomet, god of t! 
earth, renowoed and powerful 


of Babylon and Judea from the > rising ti 
me ' 
it ear? iy 


the setting of the sun. king o! 
kings, mighty ruler of Arabia a cant 
ritania, born triunp'ant soveretsi ide 
rusalem, possessor of the tomb a Chir 
the crucified. declare to tuce, @ 
yermany, tothee, king ¢ if deja an 
to all the chiefs of thy land, as well as t 
the pope of Rome, his car inals arid 
bishops, that we are resolved to attack)’ 
thee with thirteen kings, 13 (O,0O%) nen 
on horseback and on foot,, with Purkts 
courage unknown to thee an 1 thine. 
We will visit thee in Vienna, ty capital. 
and pursue thee, and the ki i f Polandl; 
and all thy allies, swor in hand. 
burning, p! lundering; ma “a ‘ring an! 
destroying hy cou: wry anc 
As for thee, thou sialt suffer the 
horrible death that can be imag 


Mau 


Most 


. ib} ‘cts. 


inperors 





} 





. sc ily disclosed, 


‘o ail thy dependents, and we moreover 
orm thee that these words will spee- 
itty he followed by deeds, for which thou 
ast to hold thyselfin readiness 
Given in our powerlul city Stamboul: 
ontaining 1,659 streets, 94) hospitals: 
1,000 public baths, 997 fountains, 120 
| narkets, 115 stables for mutes, 480 inns 
w foreigners, 1,652 great and small 
schools, 4,122 mosques ard courches. 
This great and powerful city is four 
nimiles in circumference, and on 
is walls are $50 strong tewers. Our 
tacestors, wrestedit from toe hands of 
mech ristians. whose wives and chilideas 
vere murdered before their Cyes. hus 
viillwetreat thee and all cliristians, to 
ove our hatred and disdain. 
“Given ia the 23th yeae of our 
iid the 7th of our potent reign. 
(Signed) “MOLOM V\HOME £? 


Tae forezoing deciaration of war will: 
oe] » 


rerind 


age 


orobably excite the smile of contempt, 


ind yet itis doubtful. if the motives aud 
spectations entertained by those who 
sake war, were always honestly and ful- 


whether we should ever 


As thy government is weak and crue es neet with any that would look better on 


even among clristians, we will we 


from thee, with fire 
pire and kingdom, and likewise over 


' 
yaner. 
and sword, thy em n |? i 


throw and annihilate the see of oa, S 


and its triple crown. 
«This, emperor of Germany, and king) 
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Crimes. 
“ye population of France is about 29 
fh co peer of Engiand is 10. In 


of Poland, is our declaration to thee an dl 1817, the tetaf convictions for erimes in 
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France was 0.431—in England 9,056;| ful sentiment which God has impressed 
condemnations todeath in France 558:) upon our hearts. 

in England 1,302; in 1818, no more; With such a guide, from which it 
than 324 persons were sentenced to\wou!ld never stray, this new Society 
death am France, but in England they hopes never to err in its progress. Pure 
amounted to 1,234. France has nearly in its principles, not less prudent than 
three times the population of England, jzcalous in its conduct, it will never  for- 








yet furnished only a bare majority of 
convictions, anda fourth part as many 
sentences of death. Viles. 








The Society of Christian Morals in 
Paris mav be regarded as one of the most 
important Institutions of the present age. 
Its objects are various, but all of a be- 
nevolent and philanthropic character. 
it is a Society for the diffusion of Chris- 
tian Sentiments and Morals—for the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade, and for 
the Promotion of Peace on earth 

——.  F. of Peace. 


Extracts fror the speech of the Duke 


de la Rochefoucauld Liancourt, te 

the Society of Christian Morals. 

Gentlemen, Some good men, im- 
pressed with the evident truth, that the 


most admirable code of religious pre- 
cepts, of justice, of reason, and of sucia! 





order, is te be found in the system of; 
ehristian morals, have formed themselves | 


into a Society for the dissemination of 


these exalted principles,to carry them! 
into effect, and to extend them to all the) 


social relations of life. 
Witnesses of the cissensions which 
avitates the world, they have considered 
it as the duty of the friends of peace to 
unite, their efforts for restoring harmony 
among men by the diffusion of light and 
knowledge. -And from what source 
more certain and infallible could 
they derive it, than from that heavenly 
morality which alone, of things divine 
and human, has never produced animosi- 
ty or contention, which is approved, 
venerated, and loved by varying nations, 
which is founded on our most pressing 
necessities, and which may be called the 
perfection of reason; from that morality, 
attractive by its simplicity, sweet and 
consoling in‘its principles, which coun- 
sels and enjoins men to love one ano- 
ther, to help and succor each other, and 
which places among our most imperative 
duties the exercise of the most delight- 


ject that the morality to which it would 
call the attention of mankind, directs it 
ito endeavor to maintaia amoung them the 
cnutual and constant harmony emanat- 
ling from that reciprocal love which the 
Creator has proclaimed to be the prima- 
ry duty of man, because it is the prin- 
ciple en which his happiness depends. 
The society warmly embraces © this 
truth; that man is placed in the werld 
enly to do good, that such is the end of 
‘his beings it is his duty,and at the same 
|time his mest certain means ef happi- 
jness. Wretched indeed, Gentlemen, 
jare they whose hearts do not feel this 
appeal; they must be deprived of the 
sweetest of enjoyments; of that enjoy- 
ment, which is not limited to any age or 
sitution of life, whichis even a consola- 
tion uader misfortune, and the certain 
recompence of those who are employed 
in the welfare of their fellow-men. > 
: £2 cE 4 





Penitentiaries. 
The tread wheel, for the employment 
of criminals is given in this number: 
| Where classification is adepted.the tread 
mill will, no doubt, combine punishment 
with employment. But 1 confess there 
are doubts in my mind on the propriety 
of classification at all. It will be impos- 
sible, I think, to guard against introduc- 
ing corrupting individuals into the several 
classes. Even granting that the managers 
of the Penitentiaries could always judge 
with infallible certainty,of the degree of 
depravity to which the prisoners had at- 
tained, still those of the same degree of 
depravity would corrupt or harden each 
other. ‘They would find themselves in 
the company of persons like themselves, 
and this idea would powerfully tend te. 
remove the feelings of self condemna- 
| tion. 
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‘The Penns 
eastern district, appears to me to pro- 


li fam 


informed, the outer v ails of the prison,cn- 


iltentiary for the; 
mise better success. correctly} 


close a circular era of teu acves. The pris- 


oners are confined in separate apartments; - 


to each of which there isa small yard at: | 
tached, but se constructed as to prevent 
the possibility of any commuuication be- 
tween them. ‘The cells and yards are) 


arranged in lines, radiating from the cen- 
tre, fa which stands a building of suffi- 
cieut elevation, completely to overlook 
the -whele.. ‘Phe prisoners are to be 
blindfolded when brought within the outer 

walls, so that they can form no idea of| 
what part of the establishment they are 
in. ‘And they are nut permitted to see! 
any person, but those whose duty it is to 
visit thei. 

Here, secluded from the enj: oyments | 
of society as well as from the means of | 
becoming still further corrupted or in- 
structed in the dark mysteries of crime, 


and cut off also from the Lope of escape,|. 


¥ 


he probabilj of reformation must be! 
the pro ities oie’ st be ‘we know that ithas been attempted from 


circumstances of this kind, to produce a 


greater than ow any plan heretofore de-: 


tlic too hig rhe 


was adopted, the principles it embraced 


‘were so obviously correct that its sup- 
| Porters imagined it could do more than 


laceo! nplish the le; gitimate objects of re 
That it would not on- 
iv prevent crime, and relorm criminals, 


tributive justice. 


{but become a source of revenue to the 


| 


State. And asthe desire of gain, is a 


| predominating passion in the human 
iiniad, the construction and the inter. 
‘nal police of the Penitentiaries were 
adapted to that purpose, until the prima- 
ry objects of the institution, in sume in- 
stances, have been totally abandoned, 


But this is not the only injury that 


jhas been done tothe Penitentrary system 





They have been 


‘by its zealous friends, 


teo sanguine of its efficiency, and thus 


have raised the expectations of the pub- 
A very slight acquaintance 
iwith human rature might convince us 
ithat some hardened individuals will not 
—cannot be reformed by any system of 
punishment whatever. A few recommit- 
some hardened desperadoes is 
‘is no evidence against the system. Yet 


iments ol s 


ise! . . : 
viet. ‘popular excictement against the Peni- 


It will beseen at once, that on the 


| . 
tentlary system. 


And the attempt has 


Pencsylvania plan, the idea of Proftnjacteally succeeded in making prosolytes, 
from the labor of criuiua!s,must be giv-/(among men who should have known 


enup. Indeed it is a pity that such an| 
idea ever was conceived. It is to 
this cause that we may principally as- 
cribe the failure of the Peuitentiary sys- 
tem, so far as it has failed to realize the! 
hopes of its friends. Under the former 
system, when the whipping post and 
gallows were considered the safeguards 
of the public peace, no thought was en- 
tertuined of deriving profits from con- 
vi..s. The great object was to secure 
the peace of the community, and how- 
ever ill-judged were the means employed 
for the purpose; still the object was cor- 
rect. When the Penitentiary system 





better) to the barbarous dectrine of the 
‘Whippiag post and gallows. Men of tal- 
ent and cultivated minds have been car- 


‘Tied away with the sophistry of argu- 


ments founded on false premises. 
Having suggested an idea, that is not 

thatsome men “can- 

will stop a mo- 


peculiar to myself, 
not be reformed,’ | 
ment to anticipate an argument that may 
possibly be drawn from it, in favor of 
capital prnishments. While men are 
free agents, and in the exercise of that 
free agency, reject the pure precepts and 
principles of the Gospel, it must be ex- 


‘pected that some will set reformation at 
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defiance. 


But this is no warrant for 
capital punishments, For if it were ad- 
mitted that it were justifiable to take the 
lives of those who cannot be reformed, 
it would irresistably follow, as a counter- 
part of the proposition, that it would not 


_be right to take the lives of those who 


might be reformed—to cut off the op. 


portunity which a merciful God is dis- 
posed to give to his creatures to prepare 
—but who are not yet prepared for eterni- 
ty. But we donot possess the capacity 
of judging in such cases—of distinguish - 
ing between those who might—and those 
who cannot be reformed, How then 
dare we take upon ourselves an office 
so high—involving such awful conse- 
quences, and evidently without the qual- 
ification for it? It assumes a responsi- 
bility from which the reflecting mind 
must shrink. 
We frequently find the sentence of 
death accompanied with serious admo- 
nition or exhortations from the judge: 
Without pretending to call in question 
the feelings from which these admoni- 
tions’ proceed, still to my mind there is 
something extremely incongruous in 
such exhibitions, when the whole pro- 
eeedings are considered in connection. 
Perhaps inall cases, the judge, after im- 
pressively descanting on the guilt of the 
prisoner, urges the necessity of repent- 
ance, and a preparation fur an awful e- 
ternity, and recommends him to Divine 
Mercy: setting forth the infinite good- 
ness of God, his readiness to forgive— 
and hence inferring the certain possibil- 
ity of the culprit’s admission inte heaven. 
All this, however correct in the abstract, 
forms a perfect contrast with the grand 
features of the proceedings. ‘The admo- 
nitioa to repentance, enforced by the 
awful necessity for a preparation for the 
world te come, but iily accords with 
limiting the opportunity for that re- 


_ 


This work, if effected at all, is entirely 
between God and the soul of the culprit. 
No human agency cau effect it, nor can 
any human authority limit the time of its 
accomplishment. 

There is but one source of moral ex- 
cellence. And as that Divine source is 
pure, unmixed, and indivisible in itself, 
so the emanations from it bear the evi- 
dences of an intimate relation to each 
other, and to their Divine origin. But 
where is the affinity between the inexor- 
able spirit of the law, under which the 
prisoner is to die, and the mercy of God 
that raises his hopes to heaven? 

But leaving this deeply interesting 
subject, which I could not pass by with- 
out notice, I will return to the Peniten- 
tiary system in general, Ofall the ob- 
jections that have been advanced against 
it, none have had so much weight, and 
produced so strong an impulse in the 
public mind to resort again to the whip- 
ping post and the gallows, as the expense 
ofthe present system. The c¢ry has 
been raised—and as it isa theme to 
which we are very sensitive, it has been 
repeated again and again by those who 
knew very little if any thing about it 
{very much question whether there is 
one single individual that can tell the 
difference between what he pays for the 
punishment of crimes under the reform- 
ed system, and what he would pay if 
the system were abandoned. Indeed 
it is doubtful whether many of those who 
complain of the expense of our criminal] 
jurisprudence, can tell their individual 
share of that expense; and would proba- 
bly be surprised to learn that it was on- 


ly afew cents. But whether it costs, 
individually, as much as a tooth pick ora 
pen knife—a gill of whiskey, or a twist 
of tobacco—the objection is perfectly 
contemptible, when compared wiih ine 





magnitude of the objects ia view. 
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on the one e hand, or tyranny on the O- 
ther. In vain may we boast the ex- 
cellence of our civil institutions, and 


arraign the principles of monarchal 


It is not a question for enig htened h governments, if we lay our hands on 


politicians to discuss, whether it will 
cost less to relorm a man or to hang 
Nor is it the what 
mode of punishment will cost least? 


a this were thee soon 


him? question 


case we 
become the humble copyists of our 


might 


cboriginal neigtbours—and commit 
the whole process of retributive Jus- 
tice tothe iajured party or the near- 
cst of kin, who might resort to the 
club or the tommahawk, according to 
the predominent feelings at the time. 
If cheapness is the great object, this 
system of punishment would proba- 
bly stand unrivaled. It would strike 
off not only the expense of jails and 
penitentiaries, but of juries 
and lawyers—nor would the retrench- 
mentend here. It would silence the 
complaints against long speeches and 
long sessions, and put torest the great 
question cf compensation, whether per 
diem or per annum. 

3ut who would be willing to run 
this mad career of economy? Our 
government Was instituted, not as a 


judges, 


money saving machine, but to secure 
the great objects of civil liberty and 
social happiness. By a reference to 
the nature of the social compact, an 
attempt was made to restore those 
rights which bigotry or despotism had 
wrested from mankind, but which the 
legitimate objects of civil government 
never required them to surrender. 


l.is ateght ora wrong discrimina- 





the invaluable rights of man, rights 
which the objects of civil government 
do notrequire them to rurrender—we 
are guilty ofthe same political sins 
which we charge upon others, though 
the degree, the objects, and the cha- 
racter of the agents may not be ex- 
actly the same. 





nite onal 
Extract of Governor Adair’s Message, 


to the Legislature of Kentucky, 
10th mo. 22d 1822, 


The penitentiary system has been 
adopted by most of the North Ameri- 
can republics. ‘This general sanction 
is honorable to our country, and wor- 
thy the imitation of all civilized na- 
tions. Itis no longer a question 
whether the system is of practical uti- 
lity, and its introduction a blessing 
to mankind. Itis progressively and 
widely extending its triumphant 
march. ‘The principles on which it 
rests find easy converts and zealous 
advocates in every clime, where ge- 
nerous feelings and enlightened sen- 
timents prevail, and the only enquiry 
among the friends of human happi- 
ness, freedom and reform, is, how can 
this benign invention be improved and 
perfected? Kentucky was among 
the first of the states that established 
a penitentiary, and her example has 
contributed to propitiate general ap- 
probation. 

How strange, bow lamentable an 
instance of the mutability of opin- 
ion, if she should be the first to aban- 
don a system she has so successfully 
recommended! Yet the simple ques- 
tion which obtrudes itself, is, will you 
have a penitentiary? It is nugatory 





‘to amuse ourselves with flattering 
ivi ol these, that eonstitules freedom | hopes of salutary amendments when 
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we are destitute of an adequate ob- 
ject to amend. Iam not now urging 
upon your adoption a single improve- 
mentin the general system; but am 
driven to the melancholy supplication 
that you will not perm:t the system it- 
self to perish. The existing establish- 
ment, in the best condition that the 
means afforded can place it, 1s mere- 
ly aconfined and ruineus work shop, 
necessarily deprived of every concom- 
itant aid designed for the reformation 
of the convici, and, furnishing, within 
its walls in spite of every available 
precaution, the opportunities and in- 
centives to the most contaminating 
associations and the promulgation of 
the most depraved principles. From 
such aplace repentant virtue never 
canreturn. With the present in- 
crease of our population and in the ex- 
isting state of society, such an institu- 
tion is a curse: and the general as 

sembly,in obedience to the force of 
circumstances, must very soon adapt 
to the wants of our actual condition 
or return to the bloody code of our fa- 
thers. 

Ona subject so momentous in_ its 
consequences to the most sacred rights 
of the community, I feel an extreme 
solicitude which I shall not pretend 
to disguise. But thissolicitude does 
not arise in the slightest degree from 
a dist:ust of the justice and magnani- 
mityofmy country. Toestimate this 
matter corrently, it is only necessary 
to cansider it. This is nota money 
making, or a money saving project. 
It is a magnificent plan, devised by 
the spirit of philanthrophy & approv- 
ed by the profoundest wisdom, to ac- 
celerate the progress of civilization, 


to diminish the sufferings, ana amend! 


the morals of human kind. In the 
support of such a plan,on the success 
ful termination of which is deeply 
staked the dignity of our race, no 
frigid specuiations of abstract policy, 
no mercenary calculations of pecuni- 
ary profit, should retard the consum- 
mation of the noble design. The pro- 
tection which every government oyes 


i 
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to its citizens, iacludes every practi- 
cable amelioration of their condition, 
ind whatever may be the practice in 
arbitrary dominions, this is not a soil 
the blood of whose sons 1s tobe 
weighed inthe balance against gold. 

In relation however to the cost of 
their support, the convicts in your 
penitentiary, considered as mere la- 
borers fed at the public expense, have 
not been unprofitable during the last 
year. The price of the manufactured 
irticles during that period, ending 
with the month of September, exceeds 
the-entire expense of the institution. 
The whole of those articles cannot be 
vended at this place: and a large a. 
mount, including many articles many- 
factured during the several preceding 
years, remains unsold. 

If the agent were authorised to dis- 
tribute those for sale a¢ the neighbor- 
ing towns, orto dispose of them by 
auction at stated tines and _ places, 
similar losses and inconveniences 
might, for the future be obviated. 

Sah ee net oad 


For the Moral Advocate. 


MILITARY GLORY. 


There probably never was a milita- 
ry achievement that drew more ap- 
plause than the victory of the Haratiio- 
verthe Curiatii. ‘The circumstances 
related by the historian are brie#7 
these: 

The inhabitants of Alba and Rome, 
animated by ambition, and, as usual, 
mutaal complaints, took the field an 
were on the eve cf a bloody battle. 
The Alban general, to prevent the ef- 
fusion of blood, proposed to the Ro- 
man commanier to refer the -contest 
to three combatants of each side, and 
that empire should be the. prize of the 
canquering party. ‘The proposal was 
accepted. The Albans armed tt rec 
brothers called the Curiatii. 
mans selected three sons of Hf 

The historian represents the 
ing combatants, as advancing 
affray with an intrepidity and ardee 
worthy to be held upas examples {) 
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succeeding generations. The two|Gov. Plumer, the late distinguished 


armies, in breathless suspense and 
anxiety awaited the resultof a com- 
bat on which their triumph or slavery 
depended. 

The contest ended inthe death of 
the three Albans, and two ofthe Ro- 
mans. The surviving Roman, on dis- 
patching the last of the three Albans 
exultingly told him: “Two have I sa- 
crificed to the manes of my brothers 
—the third I will offer up to my coun- 
try—that henceforth Rome may give 
laws to Alba.” 

That Rome might give iaws to Al- 
ba! How monstrously absurd must it 
appear at this day, when we compare 
the consequences of that combat, 
with the object which was obtained 
by it! Not only five young men, the 
pride of their respective countries 
perished, but the surviving Roman, 
flushed with his conquest, plunged a 
poinard into the beart of his own sis- 
ter, to whom one of the Curiatii was 
to have been married. She, on re- 
ceiving the news of her lover’s death, 
as might have been expected, was 
overwhelmed with grief. It was the 


Chief Magistrate of the State, on 
whose sound and judicious opimion, 
the Committee place great reliance, 
and.to which they shall again refer, 
observes that “effectual mcasures 
should be adopted, to separate, in the 
Penitentiary, old offenders from the 
young and inexperienced, otherwise 
the latter, instead of being reformed 
will become adepts in crimes; and 
when the term of their confinement 
expires, they will return to society, 
more wicked and abandoned, than 
when they left it.” 

Judge Woodberry, of the New-Hamp- 
shire Supreme Court; remarks: ‘The 
prisoners, according to the enormity 
of their crimes should be classed; and 
matched with some distinctive badge. 
They should, during the day, be kept 
more quiet and secluded from either 
society or conversation, and during 
the night wholly separated from each 
other.” 

The letter from the hon. Daniel 
Clussman one of the most distinguish- 
ed lawyers in Vermont, and in New- 





Eagland, and a careful and sound le- 


dictate of nature that she should | gislator, observes, when speaking ot 


grieve. Asher brother stabbed her 


ithe Penitentiary in that state: “The 
tothe heart, he bid her “Begone to! 


prisoners are only exposed to corrup- 


a , , , ‘ logane : 
thy lov er, and carry him that GeSene-| tion; a young man who has been de- 


rate passion which makes thee pre- 
fer a dead enemy to the glory of thy 
country.” 

This Roman exhibits the character 
of the Hero, without mixture. The 
martial spirit had acquired a predom- 
ipatce over every otler passion or 
principle in his heart, and enables us 
to see low shocking it is,in its genu- 
jne character. J. 

EE TT 


REPORT 
On the Penitentiary System. 
(Continued from page 75.) 

The Siate Prison of Ncw-Hamp- 
shire has been erected but for a few 
vears. The number of felons is not 
great, and yet the want ofa divison 


tected and punished for the first crime 
he has committed, and who has no 
settled habits of vice, is confined with 
old and hardened offenders, and those 
will have an influence on the young 
mind. He willina measure look up 
to them.” 


The Penitentiary in Maryland, and 
the one in Ohio, erected about six 
years ago, so on with an exhibition of 
the same radical defects. and al- 
though the State Prison in Connecti- 
cut is different from any other in the 
United States, yet Governor Wolcott 
remarks in his very intersting com- 
munication, which we shall more ful- 
ly notice, “that it has been a defect in 
the establishment, that the means of 
discrimination between convicts of 





into classes is elready perceptible. 


different degrees of enormity, do not 
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sufficiently exist.” On this alarming; 
error in the Penitentiary System, we 
trust that enough has been said in this; 
place. Its existence and its tendency, | 
require no further illustration here. 
‘he want of room, is another de- 
fect that applies to several of the State 
Prisons, end is, in some measure, the 
result of their construction. In Piuul- 
adelphia, New-York, Baltimore, and 
Charleston, it would have destroyed 
the ability to classify convicts, had it 
been a partof the penitentiary police 
to have resorted to this policy. It has 
produced another evil next to the one 
last mentioned if not still more fatal— 
the exercise of the pardoning power. 
In no state has this defect been so 
alarming and disastrous as in our 
own. The Judges of our Supreme 
Court have actually recommended 
convicts to pardon, and the Governor 
of the state has, in innumerable in- 
stances, granted pardons to make 
room for new criminals. Want of a 
place to secure new offenders, render- 
ed this baneful state of things absolute- 











We refer to the frequent exercise of 
the pardoning power. This evil, al- 
though most deeply felt by all the 
states, has been endured with the most 
fatal results whenever the Penitentiary 
System has been tried ona large scale. 
It has been found, to the last’ degree, 
pernicious in Pennsylvania, New- 
York, and Massachusetts. Unless 
more caution is hereafier exercised 
with rogard to this suspension of jus- 
tice, we may as well close and aban- 
don our Penitentiaries so far as pre- 
vention of crimes is concerned. ~~ 


In every department of law, there 
are certain fundamental maxims, that 
truth, experience, ard universal as- 
sent, rendersacred and unquestiona- 
ble. Thus all jurists and legislators 
adopt the principle, that the certainty 
of punishment is the prevention of 
crimes. This was a favorite feature 
in the writings of ‘Beccaria. It was 
laid down by Sir Samuel Romily, one 
of the greatest lawyers which England 
ever had, that could punishment be 


ly necessary if the laws were adminis-! reduced to absolute certainty, a very 
tered at all. (w) In Pennsylvania,! slight penalty, would prevent every 
the most serious difficulties have crime that wags the result of premedi- 
arisen froma the want of more exten- tiation. And we might well ask, if 
sive accommcdations, and Massaclin-| any oflence, of consequence, was ever 
setts previous the erection of the, committed where there was not a full 
state of Maine, and its separation from, conviction, In the mind of the perpe- 
the parent state, and alteration of (he trator, that he should escape the grasp 
Criminal Code, that places young of-| of justice? The felon does not weigh 
fenders in the County prisous, great} the gain of his deed, with the punish- 
disadvantages arose from the same|ment which the law denounces a- 
cause. In New-Yorkand Pennsylva- gainst him, and strike the balance, 
nia, these evils will be diminished] but he connects together the acquisi- 
hereafter, by the erection of new pii- tion and the belief of cluding ynstice. 


sons, although they here deserve mucli| Would any man rob the mail of the 
consideration among the causes that United States if he knew that death 





have produced the practical failure of 

the State Prison System. . 
We now come to a defect, that has 

been one ofthe radical causes of dis- 


was his certain doom? Would any 
man passs a five dollar bank note, if 
he knew that five years imprisonment 
would be his destiny? No one can 


appointment in our Penitentiary Sys- rationally pretend it. What then is 


tem, and one whose existence will e- 
ver defeat the most perfect Criminal 
Code that human wisdom can frame. 





(w) Report of committee to New- 
York Senate, Mach 7, 1817. 


the effect of granting frequent par- 
dons? Does it not go directly to di- 
ininish the certainty of punishments? 
A pardon disarms the law, and is a 
destruction of punishment, If par- 
dons are often granted, what is their 
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consequence on the mind of public 
offenders? Notonly do they cafculate 
on the general belicfof eseape, but 
they reflect, if even that confidence 
should be ill-placed, they will be fit 
subjects of executive clemency, and 
thus is comluned in their thoughts the 
double prospect of going unpunishrd. 
This, therefore, holds out a direct en- 
couragement tothe desperate and evil 
minded. and controvenes that vital 
requisite of every Criminal Code, on 
which the Marguis Beccarie, and 
every succeeding writer has laid so 
muuch stress. Besides, if the pardons 
are granted without due discrimina- 
tion, there is extreme and barefaced 
injustice in the policy; and itis a 
sound maxim in jurisprudence, as well 
as in morals, that he who attempts to 
punish another for offending against 


justice, should himself be just. 


This is the way to render justice a 
mockery, and weaken the respect of 
the community for the laws. Four 
or five hundred convicts are confined 
in a Penitentiary: some for robbery, 
burglary and swindling, and some for 
passing a five dollar note or stealing a 
garment. y 
andthe swindler are pardoned, and 
he who passes the note or takes the 
garment are kept in for months and 
years. What must be the reflection 
of convicts on such an administratios 
of justice? This is to speculation: 
the most notorious felons have again, 
and again, been pardoned from our 
Penitentiaries, while the young and 


inexperienced culprits, fur committing | 


crimes of comparative petty magni- 
tude, are kept in for years. Is this 
the way to render our prisons places 
of reform and amendment? Is this 
the way to render law and justice sa- 
cred in the eye of criminals? One o 
the great objects of punishment, is 
said hy many writers, to be example, 


. 


and the restraining consequences to | 


flow from it. Example, to be effectu- 
al, should be uniform. It should not 
be severe and desolating in one case, 
and wholly destitute of force in ano- 


The robber, the burglar’ 


ther. What beneficial effect can w® 
expect from this source, when it is 
doubtful who will and who will not 
suffer after sentence? When it is 
questionable, whether the most fla- 
grant, or most excusable offender will 
endure the heaviest punishment? 
Reasoning is unnecessary to illustrate 
the ruinous consequences of this «buse 
\of executive justice. It strikes at the 
iroot, and contravenes the ends of all 
Criminal Codes. 





This evil has not been ‘felt in all the 
istates. Its consequences have been 
|most apparent in the states where Peni- 
ltentiaries were early resorted to, and 
whatis more to be regretted, want of 
room for the confinement of convicts, 
and not a regard for the constraining ap- 
peals of clemency, has been the moving 
cause, which has led to its existence. 
lhe state of New- York has unfortunately 
furnisned the most striking and mel- 
ancholy proof of the correctness of our 
remarks, of any state in the confederacy. 
We shall here refer to a report of cer- 
tain commissioners, appointed to exam- 
‘ine into the State Prison, relative to its 
expenditures. This document remarks, 
jthat *theJudges of the Supreme court 
have been obliged te recommend for par- 
don, and the executive to exercise his 
constitutional power of pardoning, mere- 
ly for the purpose of making room for 
the reception of new offenders. The 
sentence of the law must, in the first in- 
stance be complied with; the convict 
must be received in the prison, and put 
to labour; but before his term of service 
has halfexpired, it has been found indis- 
pensible to get rid of him in order to 








‘make room for others, under similar sen- 
itences. The consequence has been, 
that, while on the one hand those,.whose 
Prwlag-uipre and habits have prepared 
them for the perpetratioa of crime, have 
been encouraged to goon and commit 
‘their depredations in the hope of at least 
‘partial if not absolute impunity, (for that 
portion ef the community, no doubt, per- 
fectly understand the subject, and know 
well the calculation they may make upoa 
it)—on the other, the institution has been 
subjected to the disadvantage of conti- 
nual change; by the time one set of work- 
men have been taught to labour, and 
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have been qualified to make some return 
for the expense they have occasioned, 
ihey are discharged from confinement, 
and a vew set substituted in their parr) 





their own virdict a nulity, and the forms 


of justice a fruitless ceremony. (y¥) 


Whoever attends the criminal courts of 
this State, an? more particularly the 


And thusall the inconvenience and ex- |court. of Genera! session of the cty and 


pense of preparing them for usefulness is 


county of New-York, may perceive the 


constantly borne, and all the advantages |palpable tendency of a frequent eser- 


expected to result from it almost as uni- jcise of the pardening power. 


formly relinguished On referring to 
the reports for the five years which, have | 
been mentioned. it is found that within, 
that period, seven hundred and forty 
convicts have been pardoned and only 
seventy-seven discharged by the expira. 
tion of their sentences. 
ber of pardons within the year just en-) 
dled, is stated by the inspectors to have 
been even greater, and more disproper- 
tionate to the numbe- of other dischar-| 
ges than in any former year. Nor wiill| 
the force of this fact be in any degree | 
impaired, by a consideration of the mo- | 
val effects of these pardons upon the con-' 
victs themselves. Ofall those who have. 
within the above period, been commit- 
ted for second and third offences, about 
two thirds have been discharged from 
their former sentences by pardon. And 
of twenty-three, the whole number con- 
victed of second and third offences in 
the year last reported, (1815) twenty 
had been previously pardoned, and only | 
three discharged by the ordinary cvurse| 
of slaw.” (a’) 

Since this report was made, some mit- 
igation of the evil has existed, in conse- 
quence of the advantages afforded by the 
Auburn Penitentiary. But still the 
evil is among us. Great vutsbers are 
‘aunually pardoned out of the State Pri- 
son in the city of New-York, on the 
grounds stated in the report alluded to, 
and sometimes we fear froma mistaken 
policy of displaying principles of huma- 
nity. It is to be regretted that many ol 














Crimi- 
nals are constantly arraigned, tried and 
convicted, who a few months, and often- 
times a few days before. were dismissed 
from prison by a parden from the go- 
vernor- We shali here present the 
views and sentiments of one of our states* 


And the pum-/men on this point, who has speken in 


words more forcible than any we can 


adopt, and whose remarks are entitled 


to peculiar respect from his sound ex- 
perience asalawyes. We refer to the 
speech of Ogden Edwards, Esq. in the 
late Convention of this State. When 
speaking of the effect of granting par- 
dons, he said, “that by the indiscreet use 
of the pardoning powcr, the administra- 
tion of justice had become relaxed; that 
if notchecked, we should soon liave to 
erect State prisons in perhaps every 
county fin the State. The exercise of 
the pewer of parddHing is pleasant, it is 
humane, itis agreeable to the best feel- 
ings of the human beart, butsad expe- 
rience has taught, that the interests of 
the community require, that the civil arm 
should be brought to bear with power up- 
on malefactors. It was a remark of an 
eminent Judge, now gone down to the 
grave, that mercy to the criminal was 
cruelty to the State. If you exercise 
this pardoning power to the extent that 
has been done, what will be the conse- 
qeuces? ‘The rest of society will be ex- 
posed to the depradations of villiaus. 
The laws should, be exercised with a 
strong and resvlute hand. Onur Penal 
Code is mild; and the manner of punish- 





our most influential citizens are cun-| ment is meted out to all in the propdr- 
stantly found joming in recommenda-) tion they deserve. If areasonable doubt 
tions for pardons to the executive, with-exists, the felon is acquitted. But 
out reflection on the impropriety of de-|should he be convicted, there is still a 
feating the purpose uf the laws; and it is! discretion reposed in the court for his 
more regretted, that jurors, alter they benefit. Why has the pardoning power 
have convicted a felon under the obli-!heen so fully and frequently exercised? 
gations and solemnities of an oath, turn Way are'uur prison doors so often thrown 
round and join a petition that retiders! open, atid villians let loose to prow! un- 

lon society? itis because our executive 








x) Report of Commissioners to the) —>— 
egislature of New-York, 1817. (y) See Annual Report, &c. 
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has been tov mucis influenced by feelings 
ofhumanity. ‘The governor must nerve 
himself against their solicitations, and 
act with a consciousness that he must 


account to the people for the manner} 


in which he uses this pardoning power. 
Even in Great-Britain,a pardou never 
passes the great seal, without containing 
a rectical of the causes for which it is 
extended. ut in this State they are 
granted without a single reasen for if. 
And after the inhabitants of a country 
have exercised their vigilance in detect- 
ing the felon: after the jurors have cx 


victed, and judges seatenced him, the 


interposing Land of tie executive res- 
cues him froa: punishment. Unless we 
abolish this system, we may as well 
openthe prison doors at once. They 
enter novices in iniquity, and remain 
long enough to become professors of all 
its arts, his is the practical eperatien 
of the system, and unijess we nerve our- 
selves against it, sowner or later the 
rights of the people of this State wiil be 
held by a moral precarious tenure. 
This sickly sympathy is wearing away 
the foundation of our laws. Placed 
here as one of the gna-dians of the rights 
and privileges of the people. I wish to 
have such a provision inserted in the 
Constitution, as shall prove an effectual 
check upon vice.” (To be Continued.) 
ou UY 


Mathematical Questions. 

If wantouly or maliciously taking the 
lite of a brother, be an iofamous 
crime fe @ private cititen—how bogh 
in office must a man be eaalted to render 
such an act deserving of praise? 

If the laws of God require every 
Christian to love his neighbor as himself, 
to love even his enemies, and not to ren- 
der evil for evil—how many Christians 
must be associated in war, to supersede 
or suspend the authority of the Divine 
precepts? 

If love is the fulfilling of the law, or 
all which God requires of men one to- 
wards another—what must be the eleva- 
tion of a ruler who possesses a right to 
cv amand God’s children of one ceuntry, 
to hate and destroy their brethren of 
another country? Friend of Peace, 


EDITORIAL NOTICE. 
The late subscribers for the Moral 








| Advocate have generally requested it 


5 
from the beginning. 


age of the work at the commence- 
ment was inconsiderable, the number 
struck offat the beginning was not 
As the listof subscribers in- 


As the patron- 


large. 
creased I became cenvinced I had 
been too economical in the article of 
paper. More surplus copies were 


iStruck offand four numbers bave been 


¢printed to complete the files. 

[it has now become necessary to re- 
print the whole of the first volume, 
As this cannot be done without con- 
siderable expense and labor the edi- 
tor relies on those who are favorable 
to the cause, for remuneration. 

The new edition ofthe first volume 
will correspond iu the size of the page 
with the second. It will be forward- 


ed in sheets at the regular price of 


$l. or neatly bound and lettered at 
$1 50, or half bound and lettered ay 
$137 1-2, 

fi will be neatly printed, on fine 
paper. 

The subscribers in all 
incun the expcase of Lhe transmission, 
but the editor will guarantee their 


safety. 

An article addressed to the Ministers 
of the Gospel of every denomination, 
was prepared for the present number, 
but being too long to insert entire, with- 
out the exclusion of other artitles, alrea- 
dy in type, I have determined, rather 
than continue it, to give itin a supple- 
ment next week—at which time a Pres- 


cases will 





pectus will be forwarded to agents. 

My absence on the late journey, hope 
will be regarded as a sufficient apology, 
for the delay of the present number, be- 
yond the regular time. Ed. 
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